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IV.— CROSS-SUGGESTION : A FORM OF TACITEAN 
BRACHYLOGY. 

The rhetorical device, " suggestion by contrast ", based on 
certain obvious psychological facts and experiences, is familiar 
to students of Horace. Prof. C. L. Smith (Odes of Horace, 
Introd., p. lxxi, §122) defines it: "Where a twofold contrast 
exists between two objects, it may be indicated by attributing to 
them single qualities which do not match. Each quality will 
then suggest its opposite in the other object ; as Carm. Ill 13, 6 
gelidos inficiet tibi rubro sanguine rivos, where the (clear) cold 
water is contrasted with the (warm) red blood. Carm. II 3, 9 quo 
pinus ingens albaque populus umbram hospitalem consociare 
amant | ramis ; i. e., the tall (dark) pine and the (shorter) white 
poplar ". I may say in passing that the difficult lines, Carm. 
Ill 23, 17-18 may receive light from this principle: immunis 
aram si tetigit manus | non sumptuosa blandior hostia ; i. e., the 
(innocent) and giftless hand is contrasted with the hand of the 
sinner bearing a costly gift. C(. for the religious principle 
involved, I Samuel 15, 22: Behold to obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. Another familiar 
example from Horace occurs in Sat. I 1, 1-2, where nemo 
suggests unusquisque as the subject of laudet, which is contrasted 
with contentus vivat. So also in vss. 118-119, qui nemo .... 
se probet ac potius laudet diversa sequentis. A sister principle 
to " suggestion by contrast " is " suggestion by similarity ". 
This form of "ellipsis" in the wider sense is defined by Prof. 
Smith (1. 1. § 121) : "Where two or more qualities belong to a 
series of objects, the poet is sometimes content to express one 
with each, leaving the rest to suggestion ". Examples, Horace 
Ep. I 16, 50; Epod. 5, 37. 

Sometimes Horace combines suggestion by similarity with 
suggestion by contrast; e. g., Carm. I 21, 7-8, nigris aut Ery- 
manthi silvis aut viridis Cragi ; dark (green) and (light) green 
are the respective shades. From the cases cited below it will be 
seen that, as used by Tacitus, the qualities from which the 
suggestion arises, are often placed in a series, but also in a sort 
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of antithesis, and that besides suggestion by similarity, sugges- 
tion by contrast may be involved. Technically considered this 
device is a brachylogy of the type called constructio ad sensutn in 
its broader meaning. It is susceptible of a number of variations, 
not being limited in use to contrasted objects but applicable also 
to contrasted ideas. 1 Hence it may appear as ellipsis, syllepsis, 
zeugma, etc. Inasmuch as many obscure and difficult passages 
seem to me to find their key in this principle of style, an analysis 
and subjective interpretation of a few of them may show how the 
text may be explained without recourse to emendation. 

In treating of brachylogy, Quintilian, Inst. Or. VIII 3, 82 says, 
huic subiacet virtus non solum aperte ponendi rem ante oculos 
sed circumcise atque velociter. ac merito laudatur brevitas integra 
sed ea minus praestat quotiens nihil dicit nisi quod necesse est 
(&paxv\oyiav vocant quae redditur inter schemata) est vero pul- 
cherrima cum plura paucis complectitur : quale Sallustii est, 
Mithradates corpore ingenti, proinde artnatus. Hoc male imi- 
tantes sequitur obscuritas. 

Without knowing the context of the quotation from Sallust we 
cannot be sure of the full implication. If proinde = proinde ac 

si esset, then proinde armatus is almost the same as sine 

armis or inermis. But the contrast between his powerful phy- 
sique (his great natural means of defence and offence) and his 
less adequate means of offence (armaius used absolutely is fre- 
quent in this sense, although it may also include defensive arms 
as is shown in a definition in Cic. Caec. 60 scutis telisque 
parati, but cf. the examples in the Thesaurus L. L. col. 620-621) 
might suggest that he was comparatively unarmed. The refer- 
ence to his huge physique also suggests an opponent or opponents 
of inferior size and armed to better advantage. Cf. Tac, Agr. 

'Examples from the Greek are: Soph. Aj ax 1211 ff., nal irplv fikv fovv%iov | 
Seifiaroc f/v fioi npojitAa | nal [leteav Oovpiog Aiof — where on the analogy of 
Psalm xci. 5, Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day, one naturally thinks of fleAeav ripeprioluv (d/iepaaiav). Soph. 
Ajax 1326 f.,oi> ^tjG 1 kaeetv rovds tov vetcpbv Ta(jyr}<; | atioipov, akWa Trpoi; fiiav Ocnpttv 
ifiov. Soph. O. T. 241, iidelv depends on an avSu supplied from imavda 
( = veto) in 236. Herod. 7, 104, ova eav (pevyeiv aM /levovrat; . . . crnKparectv. 
An instance in Terence, Andria 620 occurs to me, which may go back to the 
Greek: qui me hodie ex tranquillissima re coniecisti in nuptias — a state of 
(single) blessedness contrasted with an (unhappy) marriage. Instances might 
be cited from Livy, e. g., I praef. 10, where (something good) is understood 
with quod imitere from foedum ... quod vites. 
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37, catervae armatorum paucioribus terga praestare, quidam 
inermes ultro ruere ac se morti offerre. If proinde = 'm like 
manner, then the suggestion may be from similarity, " of powerful 
physique and powerfully armed." Clearly then in interpreting 
obscure passages which are susceptible of such analysis, we can- 
not be certain as to how far the principle of suggestion is to be 
applied. On the other hand, while the grammatical interpreta- 
tion may be possible and apparently adequate, without calling in 
the aid of such a rhetorical principle, the subjective and individual 
interpretation of an author may make the application not only 
permissible but even necessary. In impressionistic writing as in 
painting much is left to the imagination. Hoc male imitantes 
sequiiur obscuritas. In the case of a stylist like Tacitus, who 
affected varietas, brevitas and color poeticus (Boetticher, Lex. 
Tac. proleg., p. lxvi) there is much obscurity, not a little of 
which is dispelled by a knowledge of his favorite tricks of expres- 
sion. In the variation of his phrase-forms he uses more than a 
hundred different types, his brevity is obtained by a bewildering 
use of ellipsis, syllepsis and zeugma, as well as by economy of 
thought through epithet and suggestion, while the poetic effects 
range all the way from quotation and imitation of the poets to 
rhythmical cadences. 

The object of the present paper is to examine a number of 
passages in the Agricola and Germania, in order to show on the 
one hand the application of the principle of suggestion by con- 
trast and similarity as a natural and legitimate means of interpre- 
tation, and on the other hand to explain the text of the MSS 
tradition without recourse to emendation. 

As an illustration of how common this brachylogy is in Latin 
take the phrase domi militiaeque, where the contrasted words 
have the effect of (in peace) at home and in war (abroad). Yet 
Tacitus uses the phrase but once (Hist. Ill 75, 2) and the words 
in antithesis only once (Ann. IV 67). Elsewhere he contrasts 
domi with bellum, bellis, bellis externis, externis rebus, adversus 
externa, f oris (see G. and G. Lex. Tac. s. domus, p. 314 B), a fact 
which bears evidence of this author's fondness for avoiding the 
commonplace by variation, while at the same time it shows his 
fondness for this schema. 

The suppression of details which could be supplied by the 
reader's imagination was a part of the writer's literary art, as 
Quintilian (Inst. Or. VIII 3, 64) commenting on Cic. in Verrem 
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5. 33 observes: An quisquam tarn procul a concipiendis imagi- 
nibus rerum abest, ut non cum ilia in Verrem legit ; stetit soleatus 
praetor populi Romani cum pallio purpureo tunicaque talari 
muliercula nixus in litore, non solum ipsos intueri videatur et 
locum et habitum sed quaedam etiam ex iis, quae dicta non sunt, 
sibi ipsi astruat? Ego certe mihi cernere videor et vultum et 
oculos et deformes utriusque blanditias et eorum, qui aderant, 
tacitam aversionem ac timidam verecundiam. Cf. also §§ 67-69. 
The cases cited below are arranged not in the order of interest 
but in their order of occurrence. 

Agr. 1. at nunc narraturo mihi vitam defuncti hominis venia 
opus fuit, quam non petissem incusaturus tam saeva et infesta 
virtutibus tempora. The suggestions by contrast and similarity 
if expressed would fill out the text somewhat as follows : But 
nowadays (in contrast with the days of the republic) as I was 
about to write (a eulogy of) the (virtuous) life of a man who has 
passed away, I have had need of (asking) indulgence. I should 
not have asked it (now) (from any necessity) if I had been going 
to complain (in invective) against times (just passed) so cruel and 
hostile to high qualities. 

Agr. 2. scilicet illo igne vocem populi Romani et libertatem 
senatus et conscientiam generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur. 
By similarity the suggestion is: vocem (sc. liberam, from 
libertatem) populi Romani et libertatem (sc. agendi sugg. by 
vocare in vocem) senatus (sc. Romani) et conscientiam (sc. libere 
expressam, sugg. by the libertatem and vocem). The free 
expression of what is the common knowledge of mankind is 
before the mind more prominently than the free possession of 
that knowledge. 

Agr. 2. sicut vetus aetas vidit quid ultimum in libertate esset, 
ita nos (sc. huius receniioris aetatis) (vidimus) quid .... (sc. 
ultimum esset) a simple ellipsis in the second member of two 
contrasted clauses, where the similarity of thought makes the 
meaning obvious. Such cases as Agr. 37 circumire coeperant 
(sc. et circumissent) ni . . . . opposuisset (cf. Agr. 4, 13), where 
the contrast in mode suggests the nonfulfillment of the action or 
state, present less difficulty because of the idiom which soon 
became evolved. 

Agr. 4. Massiliam . . . locum Graeca comitate et provinciali 
parsimonia mixtum. By contrast, from Graeca understand 
Romana as if the phrase were Romanae provinciae parsimonia , 
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from the adjective provinciali understand urbis as if the phrase 
were : urbis Graecae comitate ; for comitas is a quality character- 
istic of Greek city culture whereas parsimonia we might well 
associate with a Roman province. 

Agr. 5. nee minus periculum ex magna fama quam ex mala. 
The suggestion is by contrast : magna — great (and good) while 
mala = (even a small) evil reputation. The antithesis is between 
a great and good reputation and any sort of a reputation bad in 
the eyes of Nero. In translating it is not necessary to bring out 
these suggestions, the analysis and interpretation will explain and 
evaluate them. 

Agr. 6. ludos et inania honoris medio rationis atque abundantiae 
duxit. Similarity of meaning suggests (edidit) with ludos from 
duxit while from ludos (munera) may be supplied with inania 
honoris. This form of the brachylogy is commonly known as 
zeugma. 

Agr. 10. ita quae priores nondum comperta eloquentia perco- 
luere, rerum fide tradentur. From priores understand (a me') 
with tradentur, from nondum comperta understand (ea nunc 
demum exploratd) as subject of tradentur, from rerum fide 
understand with eloquentia (lantum sed citra fidem. Cf. Agr. 1) 
while eloquentia itself suggests with rerum fide (sed incondita et 
rudi voce. Cf. Agr. 3 end). 

Agr. 12. in pedite robur, quaedam nationes et curru proeli- 
antur, honestior auriga, clientes propugnant. From clientes 
understand (princeps) with auriga, from propugnant we get 
the suggestion that it is in battle that the chief drives; it is 
evident that some of the clients fight in the chariot. The 
clientes are also held in less esteem. (The chieftain) who drives 
the chariot (in time of battle) is held in more esteem than 
those who do the actual fighting, that is, his vassals, who fight 
from the chariot by his side or on the ground. 

Agr. 15. alterius manum centuriones, alterius servos vim et 
contumelias miscere. The similarity of thought causes manum 
to be understood with alterius in the second member; servos 
suggests to centuriones the notion that these subordinate officers 
are likewise the ' minions ' of the governor; while from centuriones 
the word servos acquires the additional connotation, that the 
procurators use these slaves as their rough and ready quasi- 
official representatives. 
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Agr. 20. sed ubi aestas advenit, contracto exercitu, multus in 
agmine, laudare modestiam, disiectos coercere. In the last 
part the antithesis is heightened by chiasmus and the variation 
from abstract to concrete. Modestiam is the characteristic 
of the orderly (the opposite of disiectos), while modestiam 
suggests the disobedience or lack of control of the stragglers. 
Again laudare suggests an idea of blame to be joined with 
coercere, while coercere seems to throw back on to laudare its 
opposite, some notion of freedom or immunity, to reinforce the 
words of praise. Evidently any literary style which requires the 
mind to apprehend so much that is hinted at rather than 
explicitly expressed must be read slowly, and there is reason to 
believe that the ancients themselves found Tacitus far from easy 
reading. 

Agr. 24. idque etiam adversus Britanniam profuturum, si 
Romana ubique arma et velut e conspectu libertas tolleretur. 
e conspectu suggests in conspectu or palam with ubique; tolleretur 
suggests its opposite inferrentur ; while Romana suggests 
Britannorum with libertas. 

Agr. 25. hinc terra et hostis, hinc victus Oceanus militari 
iactantia compararentur. This is a case of suggestion by similarity 
in an antithesis. Hostis suggests for Oceanus the hostile Ocean or 
perhaps the enemy by sea ; more strictly victory over the enemy 
by sea or by approach by sea (cf. above, portus classe exploravit 
quae .... sequebatur egregia specie, cum simul terra, simul 
mari bellum impelleretur). On the other hand victus must be 
understood with hostis, as the effect is victory over the land and 
the enemy, although the emphasis in the former more analytic 
phrase is more on the difficulties of the land march. 

Agr. 29. quem casum neque ut plerique fortium virorum 
ambitiose neque per lamenta rursus ac maerorem muliebriter 
tulit. We notice first the variation in point of view and length of 
phrase in ut plerique fortium virorum over against muliebriter , 
and ambitiose over against per lamenta ac maerorem. " Not a 
few brave men" suggests "all the weaker sex " for muliebriter ; 
" ostentatiously " (i. e. in such a manner as to attract popular 
attention by a stolid reserve and Stoical indifference to grief) 
suggests natural and complete abandonment to grief without 
regard to public opinion, as the full content of the contrasted 
phrases. 
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Agr. 33. . . . pulchrutn et decorum in frontem, ita fugientibus 
periculosissima quae hodie prosperrima sunt. F "rom fugientibus 
understand progredientibus with in frontem, from in frontem 
understand in tergum (cf. Hist. 3, 38, 17) with fugientibus, or 
some such idea as ex acie or retro (cf. the various interpretations 
of this passage in the note of Furneaux ad loc). 

Agr. 35. legiones pro vallo stetere, ingens victoriae decus citra 
Romanum sanguinem bellandi (bellanti, Rhenanus, Halm) et 
auxilium si pellerentur. Here the antithesis suggests the con- 
struction, victoriae = si vicissent (from si pellerentur) citra Ro- 
manum sanguinem suggests cohortibus ceteris with auxilium. 

Agr. 37. quod ni frequens ubique Agricola validas et expe- 
ditas cohortes indaginis modo et sicubi artiora erant, partem 
equitum dimissis equis, simul rariores silvas equitem persultare 
iussisset, acceptum aliquod vulnus per nimiam fiduciam foret. 
From persultare (A. T. perlustrari B) we must understand by 
"zeugma" some general neuter verb, agere, progredi with 
cohortes, with partem either the persultare of the text or pedibus 
perambulare. The contrast with variation of construction (as 
common in Tacitus) requires rariores = sicubi rariores erant. 
The phrase partem equitum dimissis equis requires equitem = 
partem equitum equis invectam ; i. e., mounted. As is often the 
case, the writer's desire for variation in the form of phrase as 
well as his straining after brevity has led him to adopt this 
mannerism of artistic suggestion. 

Agr. 38. vastum ubique silentium, secreti colles, fumantia 
procul tecta, nemo exploratoribus obvius. The second member 
alone has two, not three, words. Secretus is a favorite of 
Tacitus (cf. Gerber and Greef, Lex. Tac). In Germ. 35 the 
idea of " peace and quiet " is obtained by adding quietus : 
(Chauci) sine cupiditate, sine impatientia, quieti secretique nulla 
provocant. In the present instance through suggestion by 
similarity silentium is carried over to secreti colles, while the idea 
of solitude in se-creti reinforces the preceding phrase, where it is 
not explicitly expressed. The picture called up before the mind 
of the reader is therefore somewhat as follows : everywhere is the 
silence of solitude and desolation; the hills once noisy and 
swarming with the hordes of the enemy are now silent, deserted 
and solitary. Thus the opposite is conjured up before the mind, 
just as in Quintilian VIII 67-69 the single word expugnatum in 
its context recalls all the horrors of the sack of a city. 
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Agr. 38. Britanni .... trahere vulneratos, vocare integros. 
Similarity in the two contrasted phrases suggests : (integri) 
trahere vulneratos (vulnerati) vocare integros. Of course we 
cannot exclude the case (integri) vocare integros, which would 
obviously occur in the attempts at rally or more organized 
retreat. 

Agr. 45. nos Maurici Rusticique visus, nos innocenti sanguine 
Senecio perfudit. The contrast between the figurative and literal 
use suggests horrore perfudit from the following sanguine per- 
fudit. In the same way Maurici Rusticique visus suggests with 
changed construction, Senecio (sc. occisus). For this use of 
perfundere, cf. Cic. ep. ad Att. VIII 6, 3 qui me horror perfudit. 
Cf. Cic. de Fin. V 24, 70. 

There are several passages where the application of this prin- 
ciple may help in the establishing of the correct reading. 

Agr. 31. Brigantes, femina duce, exurere coloniam, expugnare 
castra, ac nisi felicitas in socordiam vertisset, exuere iugum 
potuere ; nos integri et indomiti et libertatem non in paenitentiam 
laturi . . . ostendamus, etc. Charles Knapp (Proceed. Amer. Philol. 
Assn., vol. 33, pp. xlix-1) reads as above by simply omitting the 
in (in the MSS) before libertatem. This reading may also be 
defended by applying the principle of suggestion by contrast. 
Brigantes (sc. gens una) femina duce . . . nos (sc. omnium 
civitatum vires (c. 29) viro duce). . . . Nisi felicitas in socordiam 
vertisset (sc. ita ut minus valerent) is contrasted with integri (sc. 
socordiae) ; indomiti et libertatem laturi is contrasted with the idea 
of (iugum servitutis ferre coacli) implied mexuere iugum potuere 
nisi; non in paenitentiam is contrasted whhfeliciias in socordiam 
vertisset, which implies that the Brigantes grew tired of their 
independence which they could just as well as not have maintained 
and that they preferred to take upon themselves the Roman 
yoke. So by a shift of ideas libertatem laturi implies libertatem 
(non iugum) laturi. This series of contrasts might be still 
further elaborated. 

Agr. 44. opibus nimiis non gaudebat ; speciosae contigerant ; 
i. e., opibus nimiis (quae ei non contigerant) non gaudebat; 
speciosae (sed non nimiae opes, quibus revera gaudebat) conti- 
gerant. If this be a fair interpretation, there is no necessity for 
emending with Rhenanus and others to non contigerant. 

Agr. 44. nam sicuti durare in hanc beatissimi saeculi lucem ac 
principem Traianum videre ita festinatae mortis grande solacium 
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tulit evasisse e. q. s. For sicuti read sicut ei. Ei suggests (nobis) 
to be understood with grande solatium tulit below, while the 
latter phrase suggests by syllepsis and similarity of thought 
(grande solatium tulisset) with ei; for the dawn of the new era 
would have compensated him for his enforced endurance of the 
Terror which he was not destined to see ended. If this interpre- 
tation be correct, there is no necessity for emending with 
Dahl and others, by supplying non licuit with the first 
member. 

Agr. 15. plus impetus felicibus, maiorem constantiam penes 
miseros esse. The Toledo MS and the newly found " E " of the 
library of Conte G-Balliani in Iesi, supply felicibus needed for 
the sense of this passage. Before this I had tried in a very 
unsatisfactory way to interpret on the principle of cross-sugges- 
tion, rather than resort to emendation ; e. g., iniegris or the like. 
impetus, offence, initiative, and the impulse to push on and com- 
plete a work, is a positive quality, whereas constantiam, the 
resolution to stand firm on the defence, is a negative or at least a 
neutral quality. On the analogy of such usages as Livy II 51, 
quo plures erant, maior caedes fuit (for other examples see 
Draeger Hist. Synt. d. lat Spr. II, p. 655) one might attempt to 
explain the sense by supposing that Tacitus had, in a striving 
after brevity, suppressed the quo before plus leaving it to the 
reader to supply the necessary antithesis by cross-suggestion, 
ixoxn penes miseros ; i. e., Let them not be dismayed by the issue 
of one or two battles (with the Romans) (the) more impulse (to 
fight), (the) greater resolution on the part of their victims. Or 
put as it used to stand in the text : more offence, more defence 
on the part of the poor wretches. Hence penes miseros suggests 
vicloribus or felicibus. Of course, unless, as some have supposed, 
felicibus is itself an emendation of great antiquity, there 
is now no longer need of resorting to the principle of cross- 
suggestion. 

In the Germania there are a large number of cases where cross- 
suggestion is probably intended ; at any rate the application of 
this axnn" may help solve some of the difficulties. Among the 
more interesting are the following. 

Germ. 2. Quis .... Asia aut Africa aut Italia relicta, Ger- 
maniam peteret, informem terris, asperam caelo, tristem cultu 
aspectuque e. q. s. May not the contrast suggest (fertile) Asia, 
(the clear sky of) Africa and (civilized and sunny) Italy ? The 
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abuse of such retroaction is illustrated by the following distich of 
Hildebert, Bishop of Tours 1056-1133 : 

Durus eques, iudex rigidus, plebs libera quondam 
Quaerit, amat, patitur otia lucra iugum. 

Evidently the construction is durus eques quaerit otia, iudex 
rigidus amat lucra, plebs libera quondam patitur iugum. (C. 
Pascal, Poesia Latina Medievale, p. 45.) 

Germ. 4. magna corpora et tantum ad impetum valida ; laboris 
atque operum non eadem patientia. valida = able (and willing — 
a suggestion from non eadem patientia} ; laboris (contrasted with 
impetum ; i. e., sudden effort) = continued toil as cause ; operum 
the effect, the production of buildings, tilled fields, military works 
and the like. The implication then is : they have big physiques and 
are able and willing to undergo sudden violent exertion, but they 
are neither able (suggested by valida) nor willing to undergo sus- 
tained toil so as to produce works that last. 

Germ. 4. minime sitim aestumque tolerare, frigora atque 
inediam caelo solove adsueverunt. With tolerare supply 
adsueverunt and with the latter the former ; minime suggests sed 
maxime with the second member. With the first member caelo 
is thought of as rainy weather and solo as a well-watered soil ; 
with the last member caelo is thought of as frosty weather and 
solo as a comparatively unproductive land. The effect then is : 
Being used to a rainy climate and a well-watered land they 
dislike the sensations of heat and thirst, and having become 
inured to low temperatures and the scanty crops of a naturally 
unproductive soil, they are accustomed to bear cold and an 
insufficiency of food. 

Germ. 4. terra etsi aliquanto specie differt, in universum tamen 
aut silvis horrida aut paludibus foeda. specie = in appearance 
(and by contrast with in universum, also " in detail " ; i. e., in 
details of appearance ; but cf. Dial. 25, 18 : nee refert quod inter 
se specie differunt, cum genere consentiant). On the other hand 
it is possible to attach to in universum the notion of aspeclu 
carried over from specie. 

Germ. 4. umidior qua Gallias, ventosior qua Noricum ac Pan- 
noniam aspicit. umidior = damper (and less windy) ventosior = 
windier (and less damp). Instances of this class are so common 
in all sorts of style that they need not be multiplied here. 
Doubtless in many of them there is no cross-suggestion intended, 
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inasmuch as only the salient qualities of the objects mentioned 
are described. Yet in many cases the adjectives belong to 
entirely different spheres or categories, and seem to reinforce 
each other. 

Germ. 4. satis ferax, frugiferarum arborum impatiens. We 
may not be going too far in inferring from the contrasted ferax 
and impatiens : It not only bears crops of grain but produces 
them in abundance, whereas it is not naturally adapted to fruit- 
bearing trees, and the quantity of fruit produced is scanty. Cf. 
c. 10 of the lots made from a branch of a fruit-bearing tree, 
" fruit " being used in a broad sense. 

Germ. 6. rari gladiis aut maioribus lanceis utuntur ; hastas vel 
ipsorum vocabulo frameas gerunt. Rart suggests {plerique) with 
hastas gerunt; maioribus suggests (minores~) with hastas. 

Germ. 14. nee arare terram aut exspectare annum tam facile 
persuaseris quam vocare hostem et vulnera mereri. For this 
use of annus, cf. Agr. 31, ager et annus. The " yearly crop " is 
meant, what will result from the process arare terram and the 
other agricultural operations. Hence arare terram receives 
by contrast the notion of plow (and sow) the earth. The lapse 
of time implied in exspectare annum suggests to the mind the 
obviously proper time for beginning to plow and plant, to be 
mentally supplied with arare terram. Moreover, the agricultural 
term, arare terram paired off with the poetical exspectare annum, 
suggests for the latter the other duties of the tiller of the soil, 
which occupy his attention until the time of reaping. Again 
vocare hostem receives from vulnera the idea of provocare hostem 
ad pugnam (the preliminary to fighting is the challenge, just as 
plowing and planting are to reaping ; vulnera mereri expresses 
the result, vulnera quasi mercedem accipere — the wounds come as 
an answer to the challenge — vocare. Hence vocare hostem is also 
contrasted with arare terram, the preliminary operation pointing 
to an expected result ; vulnera mereri (a poetic phrase) is also 
contrasted with exspectare annum (another poetic phrase) ; the 
expected crop comes after the long wait after the preliminary 
plowing and planting, the wounds come as the expected result of 
battle, for which they would necessarily look in challenging the 
enemy to fight. 

Germ. 22. in conviviis consultant, tamquam si nullo magis tem- 
pore aut ad simplices cogitationes pateat animus aut ad magnas 
incalescat. The contrast suggests " direct expressions of opinion 
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(in minor matters) and important projects (of a more complicated 
or delicate nature)." 

Germ. 27. sepulcrum caespes erigit ; monumentorum arduum 
et operosum honorem ut gravem defunctis aspernantur. The 
contrast between German and Roman custom is then as follows : 
the light common sod is used to raise their simple burial 
mounds, whereas among the Romans, lofty, elaborate, preten- 
tious, tombs of stone receive the dead. 

Examples enough have been discussed to make plain the 
frequency and almost myriad variety of form and use of this 
stylistic device in these two early works of Tacitus. In applying 
the principle there is great latitude possible. Where quantity is 
contrasted with quality, abstract with concrete, literal with 
figurative, moral with physical, subjective with objective, the 
mind of a discriminating reader cannot fail at times to be arrested, 
now by a feeling of surprise at an incongruity or a lack of con- 
cinnity, now by a certain picturesqueness in the impressionism, 
now with the poetic color, and again with an effect perhaps 
closely akin to the humorous. Many of these characteristics are 
really inherent in the Latin language, which is fond of economy 
of expression. The Roman had a habit of including several 
ideas in a single clause, where in English we should employ as 
many sentences. But a literary artist like Tacitus * mixed upon 
his palette a great variety of pigments, applying them to his 
canvas with a studied deliberation, as if he constantly stepped 
back from his easel, to get the best effects of chiaroscuro and 
symmetry. In this way Tacitus has evolved a style which not 
only calls forth the admiration of the casual reader but is a 
constant source of surprise to those who will take the time to 
analyze it. 

George Dwight Kellogg. 

Princeton University. 

X J. Vainey, Quomodo dici potest Taciturn fuisse summum pingendi 
artificem, Parisiis 1896, discusses Tacitus' power of visualizing, his manner of 
arranging the central and minor parts of his pictures, his choice of subjects, 
and his style as compared with that of other writers. The dissertation does 
not treat of his purely rhetorical devices. 



